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; Subjects in. a stress condition wers lad to bali 
that they had failed an important achievement test while subjtec 
a noa-stress condition were not led" -to ^believe th^t they had fa 
i?rQ jection strategies were manipulated by encoiir^i ng sub j 4^^ 
to attribute the c^use of their poor performance to th^ sKaSdiiie 
insteiai of to "ti projection) or tp estimate' how 

f heir friends would have scored on the test had thay ^taken it a 
erformed well, on it (similarity pro jec^tion) . Measures of subje 
anxiety, v^anger, and depression indicated that (a) the failure 
f^^edback w^s effective in increasing stress, (b) blame pro jecti 
" effective ih controlling ^strg^^, and (c) similarity^ pro jecti^o- 
partially effective in controlling stirsss. The results proviia 
eviaaace that blame pro jection can be effective in controlling 
"ani also have Implications concerning the conditions under whic 
jasG-6f pro jection will °^rid will not be effective in coping with 
"stress. The importafnce that situatiorial factors may have on the 
ef f activeness of cognitive coping strategies was emphasized- 
(Author) . ' ■ : - , . 
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Sub;jects in a /stress con^i^^^ were led to .believe that they 
had feiled an important achi'e^^ test while siibjects in a non- 

.stress condition were>ot;le(}-^t^^^^ that they had failed. . /'. 

Projection^ strategies were; jMnipulated by encouraging subj ects 
either to attribute the ^aii^e; of their poor performance to the ex- 
aminer instead of to themsdlyeis (blame ;prb^^ estimate 
how poorly their friends ^wbiii^^^^ on the test had they 

taken.it and not per formed ^w^^^ (similarity projection). 

Measures of subjective ansciel^, anger., and depression indicated 
that, (a) the failure feed|)a iaicreasing stress, 

(t^ blame piroj action was^^j^^ in coritr^ing stress, and (c) 

siinAarity projection Was^^^^^ effective in controlling stress . 

The results provide eyidq^^ that blame projection can be effec- 
tive in coAtr olliiig stress and als o have implications ' 'conceming 
the conditions under^ which ^ of projection will and will not 

be effective 'in coping; With stress • The importance that situati^^ 
al factors may^ have- bi[i; J^t^^^^ of cognitive coping strateX 

gies was emphasised, v.^ ' ' 
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; BLAME PROjiC!i:XQN>;,S^^ " 
. .• AKD RESPONSE TO failure: : . - 

. .■ •. " . • a. ' . • ■ ; - . • ■ 

• ■. • ■ • ■ • ■ . • • . , -0- '■■■-.^ ' . '. > ■ ■ • ■ '' ■ ■ 

Blame projection is the process in which a person att^ 
the cause of his or her feelings, behavior, or personaiity charac^ • 
teristics onto a^onveridical source outside of himself or herself. 
This process has been referred to as "complementary" projectioti'! ' 
within psycht^tialytic theory and as "misattribation^^ withiil social 
psychology. It has been hypothesiised that'because blame pfojeq- 
tion provides an explanation for the perspii's feelirjgs/ behaviorV^^^^^^- 
or personality . characteristics y and/or relieves the person of 
responsibility for them, thei use. of this projection is effective ^ 
in reducing stress # In fact, this type of projection" is cited as 
one of the major defense mechanisms by psych oanaly tic* thebtists 
.(cf, Freud, ;a95(5)./: ;\ ; • ; ^ .: ^' ^'-^^ ^v - ^ ■ V' 

. The results on the stress-*reducing^ f^ 

of :blame projection are lijnited and mixed. ^.The on^ expe^^ 
sternming £rc)m the psychoanalytic ^^^^ f&iledrtb f ind axiiy Syir-' . 

dence that blame projection is an effective strategy for 
stress (Blcjc^ Hoiuston, 1975), Cta, th^ hand, several exr- ; 

pei^erits -generated -by attribution theory within s'ocial: psychology 
have piirpbrted to (^^ stress-reducing function of blame 

projection. . For example,' it has been rep9rted that subjects wtio • 
attributed the causeVof their insomnia to a placebo pill went to , 
sleep faster than when they had ho pill orj which to ;^proj^ct (Storms 

NisbettjT 197t)), ^subjects who atfeibuted thei^^^ to white ' 

noise showed faster ^extinction to-, a. conditioned sdurqe' of fear 
. (Loftis & Ross, 1974a-, 1974b), s^bjects who attributed their ^ 
arousal to a gas they we rie' breathing reported feeling less anxiaty 
while viewing- a stressful film (Gifodo, 1973), and subjects who^ 
labeled^ their, fear or guilt as drug-ind^t©ed sympathetic af ousa^T 
subsequently tolerated higher levels of -shock (Nisbett & Schactitar , 
1966) or cheated more pn^^^^ college aptitudie test (liienstbier & 
■Munter, . 1971). Unfortij^ stu(^ies suffer frbm 

, methodological problems' which make this ir support yf or- the defensive 
function of blame, projectioh equivocal (cf. Galvert-Boyanowsky &. 
Leventhal, 1975). For example,' most used no manipulation checks, 
to determine whether or not blame projectrioh in/ fact occurred,. : 
many were, based entirely on indirect or inferent^ 
stress, an'd several haive either^ failed > to repMcate (cf. Kellogg 
& Baron, 1975) or have had theiy results explained by more con- 
evincing and parsimonious alteTOate hypotheses (cf*^ Calvert-rBoyknow- 
. sky & Leyenthal^ 19 75 ) All in all , the. research stemming from . 
attribution theory does not provide a cleai/ or consistent answer 



to the= que$ti6^^^ whether b]^m'e prdjfection reduced stress. . '. 

<: The ahoye revievj^ illustrates .an obvious but unexplaiiied dis- 
crepancy between th^ ?eSBarch; " the former suggestiinig that, 
bl^me projection will reduce stress but thie latter providih'g only 
weak or inconcilusive evidence that it actually does . . Although i^^^ 
'is possible that the theoretical . orientations suggesting that ;. 
;;t)icime projection will reduce stress are simply in error, ati alter- 
nate explanatioii is that thei experimental designs employed in ' . 
jprevious research^ have not consistently pfpvided an appropriate 
cotitext for b^^ /niat - 
blame prog action may be effective in reducing stress only ; 
idir certaih conditions ? .and to date these conditions have not . 
een experimentally induced. The purpose of the present study. is 
asses ^^^^^^^^^^ stress-reducing effectiveness 'of .blame projection 
a si;tij^ which' hopefully maximizes the like31jfi.hood 
lat p^^ction wi^ effective. On th6^ basis of the varying ; 
dlagreest'^of^^^^^^^t^^^ effectiveness of blame projection in preyipus 
reseai^ch l)- t^ee situational c^nditions^ were deenied advantageous 
amd vhericjB were incdrporated^ into the f present , experimental design. 
First, tWa^^ of tlie subject's ^arousal should be ambl- 
gi bus and/or diffuse as opposed to ,clear^^and/ or specific ( for 
:.e3<ample, poor performance on a test versus an electric shock) so 
ttat:. there is ample room: for the subject to overlook or distort 
t\ e actual cause. Second, the source which* the subject uses to 
ac cpunt for his feelings -of arousar should be less avers iye than 
tliq true source (fpr example, a person with feelings of feilure v 
m^y; project more ei^fectively onto an i,h6pt ^ex^iner as opposed to 
ajthreatening examiner ) so that there is a ; stress -re^iucing advan- 
tage to <:hanging the perceived source of arousal. Third, pro- 
jection' should be used before th^^^^^^^ highly aroused or 
distressed because it is probably : easier to prevent or short- 
circuit stress than it is to try . to ^^^e^ once it has" 
"been generated, it is iniiporte^^ present experi- 
ment was designed not to directly test necessity of the con- 
ditions described abpve, but instead^ to employ them to create bp- 
tijTlal^ conditions under whicK to Investigate blame -pr^^^ 

- In addition to examining the influence of blame projection 
on stress reduction, attention was also given t6 the influence 

/of similarity projection' jji reducing stress . . Similarity, projec- 
tion' is the process bylwliich an \indiyidual attr^ibutes to other 

.persons -behaviors or personality characteristics which aref^simi- 
lar to' his -own. Fdr example, a student who fails a'n* important 
test may find consolation by projecting a similar outcome onto 
several of his friends/asserting; that they they too would l«ve 



failed the test had they fallen it. ^ v. A^^ a. subs tantiai: amount : 

of research suggests that people do in fact employ similarity, pro- 
jection (cf. Holmes, 1968), relatively few experiments have been ' 
" carried out to answer the q;uestipn of whether similarity projec- 
tion reduces stress,- and the wbrk which has been done (Bennett & 
Holmes, 1975; Holmes & Houston, 1971; Stevens & Reitz, 197Q; Zemore 
,& Greenoughj Note *l]|^ has produced, mixed results, frequently within 
• the same experiment.. Again> it may be that prey i 
felled to provide the conditions under which projection ig mqs.t 
likely^ to exert a s^ A second purpose of. the 

present experiment was therefore to explore the stress-reduci^^^ 
function of simi3jari^ projection under the conditions * described * 
' above ■ ■ . .W^-:-'': '. : 

In. order to provide a relatively ambiguous and thlerefofe-' ; 

.easily ptroj ectable source of arousal, subjects in the. present ex- ^ 
periment either were (stress cond^ or were not (nonstre^s 

.condition) given feedback which indicated that they had failefi a 

^ tefit of :inteU.igeiVce arid college achievement.' Before ibeing jdis- 
itressed by^ feedback, one third of the subjects were ehqpu^^ 

aged to blame the examiner for, the i^^ pferfprraance i(blamd pifo- 

jection condition), another third were encouraged td ei^t^tain 
the idea that their friends might: perform poorly, ori such a test ; 
(similarity projection condition), and th^ remaining subjects were 
inot. given any - ihslnnictions. regardiri or similarity pro jec- . 

ition (no projection condition). The influence of the projection 
strategies was measured^ by sel£-repdi± indices of three specific 
affects (anxiel^, anger, arid depression). 



The subjects in this experiment were » 108 female students from 
introductory psychology classes at the University of Kansas. They; 
were randomly assigned in equal ;tiumb€xs to the six conditions, 
formed by the 2 (stress, ndns tress) by 3 (no projection, blame 
projection, similarity pjrojection) factorial design. ' ' 

Procedures . . 

When the subject arrived at the laboratory, she- was told that 
the experiment was concerned with the relationship between emotion'' 
cind performance on cognitive tests, and was then taken to an ad- 
joining room and seated at a table. 'After the experimenter seated 
the su bject he ^informed her that the instructions for the experi- 
ment ;wpuld b,e given to her via' tape recorder. - He then left the . 
experimental room and retuTO control room where he started 

"the tape recbrder which gave the instructions for each of the six 

^conditions. Excef)t for the specific stress and projection manipu- 
lations, the* instructions for each of the six conditions were iden-^ 

.tical. For ease of presentation, therefore, only the stress-no 
projection conditiori will be. presented in detail, followed by a 
description of the differences in the procedures between this con- 
dition and each of the other five conditions. ; 

Stress-No Projection Condition • - ; ' 

The instructions in this condition first asked the subject to 
relax and ^then to fill -out' several forms which consisted of (a) , 
the State Anxiety Inventory (SAI; ; Spielberg er , -Gorsuch, & Luschene, 
1970), (b) half of ^the. items (randomly selected) froi the Hostility 
Scale of the Multiple Affect Adjective Check List (MAACL; Zucker- 

^ man, Lubin> Vogel, & Valerius, 1964), and (c) half of the items 
(randomly s (elected) from the Depression Scale of MAACL. The sub-; 

■""ject^s responses to these forms were used as measures of her base • 
level. pf subjective anxiety, anger, and depression, respectively. 
After the subject completed these forms, she was given a brief 
description of the experiment and was asked to sign- a Conseht Form 

"Thdicating her agreement to participate in the study.. After the . 
subject signed the Consent Form,* the instructions expiaine'd that: 

^- ■. ■■ . .;' " • ••• .• ■ '. /. . y^. ■ ■ ' 

In this part of the ^periment you will be. taking a special '; 
achievement>iest which is called the Advanced College Achieve- 
ment Test. It is an important test because it has been found 



.. to .^e highly predictt^ of intelligence and siiccess in upper- > 
» l^v6l coUege courses. • In a feW minutes I am goin to. 
ask* you to t^ake tlie tWt and/sign your name to; it. My %'^is-^^. 
tant, will 'then score ithe test for youJaI^d,6hcw^ you the resu^ 
^ ; -It will -theiri: be. put into yotir Confidential Record and returned 
*' to your college ^qff ice. In . the; & able 
to dbg^i^e RovT*^^ 
' ... students did; oaf -the^ test, and-. 1. . hopefiilly 

, . your -remits will help your ad^isors^ to mpre. accurately esti- ^ 
mate ytw* likelihood of future college success. / / 

The -experimenter: then fent 63^^ 'and- showed each ^ub-^ 

j^ect a sample item/from the Advanced College Achievement Test . ^ 
^( actually tHe* Remote Associates Tesl^; Mednipk, 1962) to provide, her 
with information coneeniing. the nature of the test* He then pro- 
vided ^the subject with form wjiich asked her to estimate how^weU 
she expected '±0 do on'.the test. After the. subject haS finished ' 
, writing hi^\estixnaie, the experimenter picked up the sheet and ^ 
returned to, the c6ntrol.room where he started- the^tape recorded. 
The instructions then .informed ttiQ subject ^'that she would have 12 
minutes to take the test; ^r\d that she "Should work as rapidly as , , 
she could. TJie experiments thenl entered the room and gave the 
subject the test. At 5^* 4, 2, 1, arid :^ minutes before the end of 
the test the experimerfter announced to: t^ subject how much time 
^he had left. When sthe testing perixxiv^as completed the experi- 
menteV picked up the.;:^te5t and returned control, room, osten- 
sibly to score .the test V- ' ■ ^ ^ ^1 

After the experimenter had pr^sim 
returned' to the^^xperiraental room and gay'e^the subje 

'■ looking form on' which was .reported .her percentile sGbre 0n t]lie. 

-t!lltb this condition the feedttack.^i^^^ had ob^ 

tained aXpercehtile score which was 55% of the percentile score 
she had eslj^nated she would achieve on the test.' 

The subject* wa3 next asked to complete the MAACL to assess ; 
her postfefedback* level of subjective stress; The MAACL is com- ^ 

, .po^ed of the^Affect Adjective Ch^k I^ist.;(AACr,).,^^bstility Affect 
Check,List (HACL)v and Depression .Affect Check List (DACL) and : 
provides state measures of subjective anxiety, ^:^ng^^^ 
sidnV respecti As with the base level mea^iiresV. only 

of t& (randomly selected) f^om the HACL and I)ACL Vere irf- 

cludldi . After the, subject Gompleted the MAACL, the experimenter . 
; erit^fe^! the room arid interviewed her concerxiing her peirception 

of <Me^ The subject was then thoroughly debriefed' V 

Scpriqe^ nature of the experijnent, asked Tiot to discuss the 



experiment , with other students^_andLdismissed, , ■ - .-:iz_^_ 

S tr ess 'j.lam^ Projection Condj^ion \ / • . . . . ' 

' . • • ' * ' . . ■ » ■ 

The procedures for the^sl^ess-blame projection condition Were 
the same as those ±n the. stress-no pirojectiqn conditipn^ except 
that immediately before^thie subject received the negative feedbacK 
the insitructiqns ^epcplained that: ' . ' ^ 

Examiners or people who actually administer tests of intelli- 
/ gence and .college ^gj^hievement- have beenv-'sliown to beiable' to ' 
, affect how. people taking these tests periform. This effect 

can be either positive or negative, depending on .l^he mood and' 
behavior .of the examiner . 1 am interested in knowing what 
effect the examiner can have on people's performance oti. this 
iparticular test. Knowing how. he can affect your performance 
wUll help us 'determine hew ifi^rtani: his eff^pt can be and 
also* how to better evaluate your responses. - . 

; ■■■ ■ *, ' . ■ ■■ . . ■ / . , .■ ' ■* /": / ' ' ... ■ . ■ ' 

In order to assess^ the examiner's effect, the subject was asked 
toXcl) list all"* of the ttiings the e>camiiie£..vdid "whi have 
caused you or- anyone else to do poorly on this test," (b) rate on 
.scales .from 1 ^to 10 the extent to/ which the examiner, made her feel 
nervous and anxioias, and (c) select, from a list of 14 adjectives 
( takeh from the, Hostility Scale^^f the^ MAACL ) those which .^beSt - . 
described the examtaer. These/procedures 'were aimed at erfcoul:- . 
aging the subject to use causal projection and-' Ijence to^subse- 
quently ^attribiilre. her poor performance to the exiperimenter. After 
the subject completed the final checklist, the experimenter picKed 
up the sheets and returned^ to the control room. The procedures 
then continued exactly as ' they, did in the stress -no projection 
condition. ' ' / . * . 

Stress-Similarity Projection Condition 



The procedures ^for the stress-similarity projection condition 
were ttie same as those in ''the stress-no projection condition with 
two exceptions . F/irst, prior -fio Ibeginning the tape recorded in- 
stru'ction^, the experimenter; ^skqfl the siibjeet to write down . the 
first names andylast initials of three female friends .v/hbuj^the 
'subject knew well. He simply told "^ft^subject that these n^mes 
would be used /later in the, experimen^^ Second, immediately after 
the subject had ta^en the test but berOTe she had received the 
negative feedback, the instructions asked the subject to estim^t^^ 
how pjtforly /cabh of her three friends would have performed oh .the 
test if tt)ey had taken ijr and not scored well oh it. The subject 
was told /that such, information was part of an effort "to get in- 



formation about a ilarge^^ of people ithaii_thos.e_37ho_ai:tua 11^^^ 

take .the test." This procedure was aimed at providing thei subject 
with an opportunity to proj ect failure oiitb her three friends .. 
After the subject made her estiinatiohs, the experiinenter returned 
to the experimental room and picked up the? sheet. From this point 
oil the instructions were the same as they were in the stress-no' . 
projection condition. i / - 

Nonstr.ess Conditions ' ' . : 

v .- i^he ^Itocedures foi: the three/nonstress .conditions ^(nonstress- 
• no ipirojecti6n, nonstress-blame projection, rion^tress-similarit^ 
projection) were identical to those In the three corresponding 
stress conditions^ (©'•g-^ procedures, in the nprifetr.ess-no pirojection 
condition were identical to those in. thcs Stress-no pro jectidn con- 
dition) except that a subject' in a nonstress .condition. was not . 
told that she was talcijLng an important test nor did she. receive any 
feedback concerning her performance on >^the test. -Instead, each/ ' 
subject in these conditions were initially told that, ?'We are not 
interested in hdw you perform on 'this test. In fact we do, not 
want you to. signj^our name to the- test nor will the teiit ever .be 
. graded. We are solely iiitereg^red in ''testing out the test.'' ^^ 
.With this exception, procedures in the correspondxng stress and 
nonstress conditions were identical. • ' ^ 

Results ^nd Discussion 

' Subjective anxiety, anger ,^ and depreission were measured by 
the AACL or SAI, HACL,^and DACL, respectively, for two periods: 
the baseline period and the post£eedback period after subjects did 
or did hot receive the negative feedback. In order to rale out 
the possible influence of b£isal levels on the magnitude of respon.- 
ses given in later ^periods .(i.e. , the '^law initial values" ; 
Lacey, 1956; Wilder, 1962), ist base-free measure of change was d^- 
sirlbl0 (Benjamin, 1967; Tucker, Damarin, & Messick, 1966). There 
fore "res idualized" soores (cf. Cronbach & Furbv,; 196& 
culated for.the self-report data obtained duri^ the ppstfeedback 
period. Each residualized score . consisted of tihe difference* be- . 
twe'eri a sj^ore obtained during the postfeedback -^eriod^. and- the 
scOTe ipiredicted by linear regression from^the respective baaeline 
scores.. All subsequent, analyses reported on the MCL, HACL, and* 
DACL data were J carried out on residualized scores. 

Effect of Stress Manipulation 

It was predicted that subjects who had been led to believe 

M 



that they had done poorly on an* important test^ would report feeling 
mdre-stres^^than^would-subjects who-had-^ — 
that they had done poorly, ^Consistent with this prediction, sig- 
nificant main effects for stress were generated by the 2 (stress ) 
X 3 (projection conditions-) analyses of variance performed on the 
subjective ainxiety, anger, and depression data, Fs fl, 102) = 8,8S, 
6.12j and 7.18, respectively, £ .02 in each'caFe.-^ * 

Effect of Projection in Controlling Stress i . - 

It was predicted that subjects who were given the opportunity 
to project would eviden<^e lesp stress than subjects who were not 
given the oppprtujiity to project. -'The 2 (stress) X 3 (prpjeation 
conditions) analyses cff variance which were carrieji out on the 
AACL, JiACL, and D^GL . scores indicated significant ma iii' effects for 
projection t:onditionsV Fs ( 2, 102) = 3.28, 4.94, and 5,59, respec- 
tively, £S =. .042"; .0097 and .005, but did riot indicate signifi- 
caivt projection conditions /by stress interactions. Planned com- 
parisons were liext conducted on the projection condition means and 
revealed that subjeicts in the bl%je projection 'conditiori feeling 
significantly less anxiety (X = 13?.99), anger (X = 16.61), and 
depression (^ = 6.22) than sub jeers in the no projection conditio! 
(Xs = 15.25, 18.69, and 8.79, rerfpectivQly), ts (102) -= 2.55 , 2.69, 
and 3.19, £ < .02 in each case (all t values are two-tailed). • . 
These comparisons indicate that blame projection was an effective 
strategy for- controlling stress. Further planned comparisons in- 
volving the similarity projection condition /means indicated that 
although subjects who employed similarity projection reported feel- 
ing less anger (X = 16,. 56) than did no projection^subjects,. t (102) 
2.75, £ < .01, they did not report feeling less ^nxiety (X = 16.56) 
or depression (X = 7.82), ts (102).= 1.53 and .73, ns. These re- 
' suits suggest that a4milarity projection was partially effective in 
controLlirig stress, aiding subjects to significantly reduce their ^ 
feelings of anger but. not their feelings of anxiety or depressicn. 

* In order to compare the effectiveness ;of the two projection 
manipulations, planned comparisons were conducted on the blame 
.projection and similarity projection condition means . These com- 
parisons revealed that blame^projection was significantly- more 
• effective in controlling subjects' fdelings* of depression, t (102) 
.= 2.96, £ < .02, but that the two strategies did not differ in 
their efrectiveness for controlling subjects' feelings of anxiety 
and anger, ts (102) = 1.02 and .01, ris. These results indicate 
that in the present experiment, blame ^pirojection was somewhat 
more eff^^^tive than was similarity projection in controlling stress 
However, it is: important to point out ^^^^ ^^^^ finding 
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. does .;notjriecessarjLly;m^ bX^me projection is inherently a 

more effective coping strategy; the results inay instead indicate/^;" 
that the blame projection raanipulatio[n was/stronger th^b^^^^^ 
larity projection manipulation, or that the experimehtal condi- 
tions^ were mo^e favorable to the successful use of the blame pro- 
jection strategy. 

Gonclus Ions arid Implications 

- . The results of 4:he p^es<ent experiment clearly and consistently 
: indicated that the use of /blame projection prior to the onset of / 
• a threat to self-esteem {viz., failing an important tdst) was ' 
effective in controllingr stress. These findixigs give general / 
support to the well-estafelished t heoretj ^l positions .which have 
proffered the stress-reducing effect ivenes^i of blame projection j 
though they do not address the v^idity>6S^ theory. 

Perhaps *m^ importantly, the results of the pjresent expisri- : 
ment have inteiresting implicatioHS concerning the conditions under 
. which 'the use of blame projectioii. will be? effective. . More speci- 
/fically, .the results suggest ttot an ambiguous orVnori-specific 

veridical source of arpusajij?. a noriveridical sou?:ce which is less 
—i&versive than the veridical source, and the introduction of pro- - 
jection while the iJidividual is at a relatively low vl^^ of 
arousal are sufficient and may be necessary >conditions for the"^ 
successful use of blame projectiorTr^The theoretifeal explanations, ^ 
as to why these factors may be important, however, are at this 
point untested and must ^await further experimentation. The tieed 
for feuch experimentation seems great because of the unfortunate 
lack of data cpnceming tHe situational contexts in^which various 
copilng strategies are most likely to be effective. This deficit 
seems surprising in view of the large body of research in the gen- 
eral personality area which coi^istently underscores the importance 
of" sitiiational factors (e.gi. Mis chel,' 196^). " • , 

The results regarding similarity projection were less .strong 
than those regarding blame projection. Specif ica^Lly, similarity 
projection was found to be partially effective, in reducing atre^p^ 
controlling feelings of ang^r but not feelings of anxiety or de- 
pression. The reason for this inconsistency in this effectiveness 
of similarity projec1;ion is hot clear",: though it is interesting' to 
note, that previous research (Bennett 8f Holmes, 1975) has also re- 
r ported inconsistent results concerning sijnilarity projection' s ^ 
effectiveness in reducing stress. It is possible that the situa- 
tional factors which are neqessary for the effective use of simi- . 
larity projection are different . from those which are nece^sarj^ f or 
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' • V the effective use of hlarae projection and which were prjpvicled in 
■ . : • the "^^fesent' experiment* ~ Mbice research, is "bbvious']^ heeded; to an- ■ 
' swei:. the question^ of whether and when similarity prbjett ion raiiy / ^• 
- Effective in controlling stress. . i T ♦ 
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gootnotes^ 



\ It might be noted tltl^t physiologic^ (pulse rate-Jand 

, /inger pulse, volume) were also;, obtained during this. vepcperiment- but 
'they were ,not fdiind to be sensitive to th^e stress mafiipuia:tion. 
, A review of l^he literature indicated , hi^jwever, tkat, these\. bindings 
were cons i^tgnt with prieviousssresearch indicating 
emotional states; inVolving depression/ suqh as generated hiere, may 
not be a:S^ocia,ted with increases in autonoAiS' ar.ousal (Gatchel & 
.Proctor 5 19,76; Stembach, 1961). ^In view of ^hes e/ Other results , 
the fact that the physiological indices were not sensitive should . 
not be! a matter of concern. ' ^- '^ 



